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PLANNED BUYING. 


While the headline may remind 
one of government planning which 
did not turn out so happily as pro- 
jected, nevertheless it is true that busi- 
ness finds its larger profits through 
forethought and plan. This is par- 
ticularly true with reference to 
nursery stock purchased for resale. 
Hand-to-mouth buying has been prac- 
ticed from necessity during the past 
few years, but the time has come to 
change that policy. R. D. Under- 
wood, in the Jewell News Flash, says 
in this regard: 

“Everyone knows, of course, that 
an immense amount of nursery stock 
has been moved in recent years in 
boxed shipments lL.c.l. freight rate, 
with consequent increase of transpor- 
tation expense and reduction in profit. 
All wholesale growers have each sea- 
son filled many orders for their cus- 
tomers which, if assembled, would 
have made at least one, and often 
more than one, bulk car shipment; 
and analysis has shown that the com- 
bined cost of boxing and higher l.c.1. 
freight rate was several times what 
the total cost would have been in 
bulk. 

“Much nursery stock is bulky, and 
many items—particularly B. & B. ev- 
ergreens—stack up the weight fast. 
We have packed many bulk cars 
where only half, and sometimes less 
than half, of the cubic capacity of the 
car was used, but with an aggregate 
weight which came up to, or ex- 
ceeded, the minimum weight of 16,- 
000 pounds. Consequently, it is of 


great importance that mode of ship- 
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ment be always carefully considered 
to effect the greatest saving. 

“The time has come when the re- 
tail trade can, with confidence, look 
ahead and anticipate requirements for 
spring trade. It should be done con- 
servatively, of course. Where there 
is late fall and winter solicitation, it 
will pay to check progressive sales 
with stock on hand and place orders 
for needed things as they appear. 

“There now seems to be no ques- 
tion in anyone's mind that spring of 
1936 spot sales will be at least as 
great as those of 1935. So conserva- 
tive buying in advance for next 
spring’s spot sales should now be 
seriously considered wherever advan- 
tageous prices may be found.” 





SELL CUT GREENS. 


How many nurserymen who grow 
blocks of evergreens realize the quan- 
city of cut material which florists use 
for grave decorations, funeral work 
and other arrangements? During the 
months of snow, particularly, the flo- 
rists welcome a change from the cut 
ferns and Asparagus plumosus which 
they use the year around. Hence, 
boughs of spruce, cedar, hemlock and 
balsam are in demand, particularly 
around the Christmas season. 

If you have evergreens which 
should be thinned out, or perhaps de- 
formed trees that you would send to 
the brush pile, these can be stripped 
of their boughs and the latter sold to 
florists for a price that will be wel- 
come. What would otherwise be 
waste and a loss can be turned into 
usefulness and profit. 

Moderate quantities of such mate- 
rials may be disposed of direct to flo- 
rists in your own locality or in neigh- 
boring towns. Larger supplies will re- 
quire efforts to make contact with the 
large buyers, more likely wholesale 
florists and supply houses than the re- 
tailers direct. The meat packers are 
not the only ones who can turn waste 
into a _ dollars-getting by-product. 
Nurserymen can do likewise at this 
season. 

Florists also have use for small ever- 
greens, sometimes with roots, some- 
times only the tops, to fill window 
boxes, urns and the like over winter. 
The variety of services which florists 
perform for the public makes them a 


valuable ally and outlet for nursery 
men. Those in your locality may help 
move your stock in various ways. 
The leading article in the December 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, 
entitled “All from an Evergreen 
Tree,” tells the ways in which the 
author, Fae Huttenlocher, used cut 
evergreens and small trees from the 
nursery for Christmas decorations 
and winter planting of window boxes. 
Most nurserymen know the many 
uses these can be put to, but few have 
attempted to develop a winter busi- 
ness in them. There is yet time to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
provided by the Christmas holidays. 





ABIES CONCOLOR. 


There is still time in many parts 
of the country for nurserymen to 
plant specimen Christmas trees about 
homes, and Abies concolor, with its 
beautiful bluish green color and sym- 
metrical pyramidal shape, is an ex- 
cellent conifer for this purpose. A 
typical specimen is shown on the 
front cover. Often the color of the 
so-called white fir, or Colorado fir, 
is fully as attractive as that of the 
flaunted blue spruce, and the growth 
of the former is usually more regular 
and, of course, the foliage is softer 
than that of the spruce. 

Abies concolor is found 
southern Oregon to southern Cali- 
fornia, in northern Mexico, New 
Mexico, Colorado and eastward. The 
Colorado form is best for the north- 
ern and eastern states, where it does 
especially well. It has the greatest 
adaptability of all the firs, withstand- 
ing heat and drought well, so that it 
is particularly useful in the northern 
section of the middle west. 

A characteristic that will appeal 
to many home owners is this fir’s 
rapid development, established speci- 
mens often making an average annual 
growth of eighteen inches. This can 
be slowed down, however, and a more 
compact development induced by 
pinching out the leader bud early 
in the spring. The tip bud on side 
branches that are growing too fast 
can be removed similarly to assist in 
forming well shaped specimens. This 
is about the only pruning that will 
he found necessary in growing fine 
Colorado firs. 

(Concluded on page 10.) 
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Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums 


In This Article Eugene H. Michel, of H. A. Dreer, Inc., Discusses 


Varieties: in the Next Issue He Will Treat 


Hardy garden chrysanthemums are, 
to a large extent, definitely different 
from chrysanthemums of the same 
type intended for either purely cut 
flower or pot plant use. Their value 
must be gauged by their usefulness 
to the amateur, who wants, first, a 
decorative subject for garden decora- 
tion and, second, one that will help 
to ornament his home with cut flow 
ers. They bloom in the fall when 
most annuals and perennials have 
passed out of the picture. It takes 
heavy freezing to injure them seri 
ously. 

Twenty-five years ago our collec 
tion of these hardy chrysanthemums 
was at its best about November 1 in 
the middle Atlantic states, and heavy 
freezing often injured them before 
they were in full bloom. Now, with 
normal treatment, through the selec- 
tion of earlier varieties introduced in 
the intervening period, we find that the 
average blooming date has advanced 
nearer to October 1. Many varieties 
try to bloom in August, but except 
in the northern states, their value is 
doubtful unless the plants are prop- 
erly pruned to delay their flowering 


Prune Too Early Sorts. 


The chrysanthemum is a cold 
blooded plant and will not develop 
good flowers in the hot sun of our 
summers. For that reason, from the 
standpoint of the amateur gardener, 
there is no justification for trying to 
produce chrysanthemums in August 
while annuals and perennials are still 
making good displays. 

The extremely early varieties with 
the tendency to bloom in August can 
be made quite useful for later by 


pruning them back in early August 
Experience will teach when to do this 
to bring on the crop of bloom when 
you want it. There has been much 
discussion lately regarding the variety 
Amelia, also known as Pink Cushion 
and Azaleamum. Gardeners have 
found that plants put out in June or 
July bloomed beautifully, while those 
planted in April tried to flower in the 
summer and apparently exhausted 
themselves, making practically no 
showing in the fall. These gardeners 
came to the erroneous conclusion that 
such varieties should not be planted 
early. 

The contrary is true. By planting 
early a much better plant is produced, 
which, if pruned once in June and 
again in early August, will make a 
wonderful display in September and 
early October when, with the weath- 
er cooler, chrysanthemums can prop- 
erly develop and other garden flowers 
are no longer available. 

Much interest has centered about 
the efforts of hybridizers in recent 
years. Elmer D. Smith, Adrian, 
Mich., the veteran chrysanthemum 
specialist, has introduced hundreds of 
new chrysanthemums during the past 
score of years, among them many out- 
standing, double, hardy varieties 
Many of his are standard today. He 
was quoted recently as having stated, 
“You know, you can get about any 
kind of chrysanthemum you want by 
crossing the right parents, growing 
your seedlings, selecting and then re- 
peating the process until you suc- 
ceed.” Very simple it sounds. But 
when you stop to consider that every 
repetition of the process involves 
another year and thousands of seed 


Their Culture 


lings, it is no wonder that we are still 
working along simple lines with our 
ideals in mind and still far away. The 
ideals of ten years ago may have been 
surpassed, but with each new develop- 
ment other hopes and aims spring up 
to intrigue us on to further effort 
Alex Cumming, Jr., of Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., had 
what might be called a dream, an in 
tuition or perhaps even a conviction, 
to the effect that if some of the har- 
dier species were crossed with what is 
commonly called Chrysanthemum 
hortorum, we would secure a rela- 
tively hardier strain with all the va- 
ried forms and colors of the prevail 
ing type. History has proved the 
correctness of his theory. The Korean 
crosses introduced by him several 


merit in themselves, but, having in 
their hortorum ancestry the conglom 
erate strains of thousands of vary- 
ing types, forms and colors, supply 
prolific parents for new breaks. In- 
teresting crosses made by Mr. Cum- 
ming with such subjects as Chrysan 
themum arcticum and pyrethrums 
give us the hope that some more 
novel developments are in the offing 


Popular Garden Varieties. 


The public is becoming highly con 
scious of these hardy garden chrys 
anthemums, which enjoy the fall 
stage in the gardens much to them 
selves. No other plants are there to 
distract. 

In accord with what seems a pri 
mary consideration, I shall submit a 
list of popular and useful garden va 
rieties. I have true that 
among the later-flowering sorts there 


found it 
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are many with qualities superior to 
those possessed by the early varieties. 
In our offerings, we have classified 
the varieties as small and button- 
flowered, early aster-flowered, mid- 
season aster-flowered, singles and 
Korean hybrids. Varieties deemed 
suitable for cut flowers are marked*. 
Varieties for pots are marked x. 


SMALL AND BUTTON-FLOWERED 


*Adironda—an old popular bronze. 
*Capt. R. H. Cook—tall rose-pink. 

x*Cheerfulness—compact free yellow. 
Ethel—dark bronze button. 
xIrene—white. 

x*Jewel—fine upright old rose. 

*Model of Perfection- -tall upright white 
*Mrs. H. Harrison—upright pale pink. 
xOuray—bright orange bronze. 

*R. Marion Hatton—upright yellow 

xRodell—compact bright yellow. 
Ruth—rather late wine color. 


EARLY ASTER-FLOWERED 


Aladdin—very early bronze. 
xAmelia—very early pink, compact plant 
Barbara Cumming—very early yellow. 

Carrie—early pale yellow. 

xGlomero—compact yellow changing to 
bronze. 

xLa Somme—delicate pink. 

Marie duPont—dwarf large white 

Provence—pale pink. 

*Tasiva—very free pure white. 

Yellow Normandie—yellow. 


MIDSEASON DOUBLE ASTER- 
FLOWERED. 


*Chestnut Burr—excellent bronze. 
Comoleta—large incurved yellow 
xGanna—-deep lilac pink. 
Granny Scoville—large 
buff. 
*Lillian Doty—well known pink. 
*Mrs. H. E. Kidder—fine large yellow. 
*Muldoon—excellent purple. 
Murillo—large deep pink. 
*Oconto—large upright white. 
*Rapture—excellent orange red shading 
to carmine. 
Ruth Cumming 
bronze. 
*White Doty—excellent pure white 
*Yellow Doty—deep yellow 


SINGLE AND SEMIDOUBLE 


Autumn Leaf 
ange. 
*Cavalier—deep red tall single. 
Firebrand—bright scarlet single. 
*Grenadier—crimson red with orange suf- 
fusion. 
xHalo—dwarf pink. 
Indian Maid—excellent deep orange. 
xPersia—semidouble rosy carmine. 
*Princess—large single white. 


deep 


orange 


large deep orange 


semidouble red and or 


Redskin—orange scarlet changing to 
coppery rose. 
*Sensation—bright scarlet single with 


large golden halo. 

xSunbright—clear golden yellow single 

*The Chief—semidouble bright scarlet 
with golden reverse. 

The Torch—semidouble orange scarlet 
with gold. 

xUnique—semidouble deep carmine rose 

Warrior—semidouble crimson maroon 
with golden reverse. 


Korean Hybrids Approved. 


The six Korean hybrids first sent out 
are here listed. Their long wiry stems 


and dainty unique coloring distin 
guish them from the types of hardy 
chrysanthemums previously known. 
Several of them have proved desir- 
able for cut flower purposes, espe- 
cially for domestic, or home, use. I do 
not know of anyone who has grown 
them extensively for this purpose 
commercially. As potted plants, they 
do not appear adaptable. As garden 
subjects, they have met with wide 
approval. 

Apollo—bronzy red 

Ceres—chamois pink 

Daphne—daphne pink 

Diana—rose pink. 

Mars—deep amaranth red 
Mercury—coppery flesh. 


To the foregoing have been added 
Vulcan, a deep red, and Hebe, a 
pretty pink. But, beginning with 
seedlings of 1934 which will be first 
offered in 1936, a tremendous ad 
vance has been made in Korean hy- 
brids. Many of the varieties created 
are the result of self-pollination and 
demonstrate the conglomerate mixing 
of all sorts of strains in the hortorum 
parentage. 

The most gratifying results appar 
ent are the increased size of the flow- 
ers, a greater variety of form, a much 
larger range of colors and, above all, 
an advanced flowering date. While 
chrysanthemums were all late in this 
area this year, the original Korean 
crosses blooming from October 10 
onward, we found dozens of the 1934 
hybrids in fine display about Septem 
ber 19, an advance of three weeks in 
the flowering date. 

From these, ten varieties with par- 
ticularly early-flowering dates have 
been selected for popular introduc- 
tion in 1936. These have been named 
for stars as a sort of distinguishing 
mark. Scores of others are being re- 
tained for further observation, but 
the ten mentioned later are the ear- 
liest and embrace a full line of color. 
All are single or semidouble. 


Ten Selected for Introduction. 


Some of those retained for further 
trial are fully double. It is only a 
matter of another year or two before 
the Korean strain will embrace a full 
range of perfectly double varieties. 
We believe most of them may prove 
valuable for commercial cut flower 
purposes and several have already 
been selected by practical growers as 
fit for pot culture. The ten varieties 
selected for introduction next year 
are: 


Niobe—a vigorous healthy plant of 
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dwarf compact habit. Flowers over 
two and one-half inches in diameter 
of a clear glistening white with a 
yellow disc are freely produced, fully 
covering the plant. 

Sappho—a compact dwarf plant 
covered with good-size, pure yellow, 
single flowers. 

Juno—an extremely dwarf com- 
pact plant, producing an abundance 
of single flowers opening a coppery 
red and fading with age to a salmon 
flesh. 

Vesta—a plant of medium height 
and great vigor literally covered with 
flowers over two and one-half inches 
in diameter of a deep golden orange 
shade; almost a duplex. 

Nysa—a large, rather tall, upright 
plant growing two and one-half to 
three feet in height and producing a 
great abundance of single flowers 
three inches in diameter. The color 
is a clear rosy lilac. 

Fortuna—a very vigorous plant of 
medium height covered with unique, 
curly-petaled, ox blood red flowers 
three to four inches in diameter; very 
striking. 

Thalia—a compact bushy plant 
growing eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in height. The duplex flowers 
are of a lively orange shade and of 
excellent form. 

Psyche—wonderfully dainty 4 to 
5-inch single blooms are produced 
with wiry stems on strong healthy 
plants of medium height. The color 
is a clean, lively shell pink. 

Clio—dwarf compact plant of 
pleasing habit producing masses of 
deep carmine rose duplex flowers. 

Hestia—the nicely formed semi 
double flowers are freely produced on 
compact bushy plants of medium 
height. The color is a delicate rose: 
pink, with a white halo around the 
small yellow disc. 





Chrysanthemum Morifolium. 


No list of garden chrysanthemums 
should omit the resurrected species, 
morifolium, which is one of the ac: 
credited parents of the hortorum 
type. A congenial companion to the 
early-flowering Korean hybrids is this 
beautiful species from the orient. It 
is a vigorous, free-branching plant of 
exceptionally symmetrical habit pro 
ducing hundreds of 1 to 1Y-inch 
single pink flowers, beginning about 
the middle of September. It is won’ 
derfully useful either in the border 
or rockery. 
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Mulches for Winter Protection 


Materials for Winter Coverings, Their Purposes and Application— 
By Dr. C. H. Connors, of New Jersey College of Agriculture 


The dictionary defines a mulch 
as any substance—straw, sawdust, 
leaves and the like—spread upon the 
ground to protect the roots of plants 
from heat, cold or drought. Some 
times the mulch fulfills two of these 


requirements—protection from heat 
and drought, or from cold and 
drought. 


The need for mulching is not al- 
ways clear in the minds of gardeners. 
At one time it was considered almost 
criminal not to mulch the perennial 
border in winter, when, as a matter 
of fact, plants have gone safely 
through winter without this protec 
tion. The danger of damage, of 
course, varies with climate and with 
the condition of the soil. If the soil 
is not in good physical condition, the 
danger of injury during winter is al- 
ways greater. For good growth of 
plants, it is advisable to have a rather 
high content of decayed organic mat- 
ter in the soil. This absorbs and 
holds moisture against the time of 
drought and at the same time lessens 
the danger of injury from heaving, 
since the organic matter slows up the 
reaction of the soil to heat or cold. 

Probably the greatest loss of plants 
in gardens during the winter is the 
result of heaving, although in very 
sandy soils there is some loss from 
what is called dry freezing. If the 
soil in which plants are growing 
freezes and thaws frequently, the 
roots which anchor the plants may 
be broken off and the crowns of the 
plants will be raised above the soil 
level. This is especially likely to hap- 
pen with those plants which have 
rather heavy roots that are tap-like 
in nature, such as gypsophila, aqui- 
legia, delphinium and so on. The 
breaking off of the feeding roots 
means that moisture cannot be ab- 
sorbed, and the raising of the crown 
in the air exposes a portion of the 
root to free air, which is an unusual 
condition frequently resulting in the 
killing of the tissue. 

To prevent this damage, the mulch 
should be applied after the soil has 
been frozen to a depth of about two 
inches. The object of the mulch, in 
this case, is not to keep the soil from 
freezing, but to keep it frozen as long 





as possible. Of course, warm spells 
will come, but if the soil is covered 
with a mulch, it will not thaw so 
quickly as it would if it were bare. 
Neither will it freeze so rapidly as it 
would if it were bare. The mulch, 
then, results in a retardation of the 
freezing and the thawing, and conse- 
quently is an insurance against heav- 
ing. 

Mention has been made of the dry 
freezing that is apt to occur in very 
sandy soils. Unless these soils have 
been improved with decayed organic 
matter to act as a sponge, the soil 
water quickly drains from the surface 
three or four inches. Because of the 
large spaces among the grains, the 
large body of air in these spaces be 
comes very cold, and in contact with 
the roots kills the tissue. A mulch in 
this case helps to retain moisture in 
the top layer of soil and hence tends 
to reduce danger from freezing. 


For Evergreens. 


A good example of the use of a 
mulch to keep heat out is observed 
in the case of ericaceous plants, such 
as rhododendrons and azaleas. These 
plants naturally grow in partly shaded 
situations, in soils with a high organic 
content. It has been observed that 
they will make sturdier, more stocky 
growth, that more flowers will be pro- 
duced and that there is more freedom 
from certain diseases if they are 
grown in full sun. However, certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. There 
must be plenty of organic matter in 
the soil, which in this case must be 
acid in reaction, and there must be a 
heavy mulch to keep the roots cool 
and at the same time retain moisture. 

The mulch over the roots of rhodo- 
dendrons and similar evergreen plants 
serves another important purpose, 
that of keeping out the cold. This 
holds true whether they are growing 
in full sun or in shade. These plants 
are all relatively shallow-rooted; that 
is, the feeding roots are close to the 
surface. These broad-leaved ever- 
greens are constantly transpiring 
moisture, even during winter when 
growth has ceased, and the transpira- 
tion is especially rapid when the wind 
is blowing. If the soil about the roots 





freezes too deep, there will be no 
moisture for the roots to absorb, and 
that which is transpired will be taken 
from the plant tissue. Thus the vi- 
tality of the plants is lowered and 
death often results. 

For rhododendrons and their like, 
there is no better mulch than oak 
leaves. The mulch should be four to 
six inches deep and should be added 
to each year. It can be held in place 
by using twigs among the leaves 
These leaves, as they decay, supply 
nutrients that the plants require and 
at the same time create the acid con 
dition that is necessary. If only 
maple, poplar or similar soft, thin 
leaves are available, it would be wiser 
to use a mulch of two or three inches 
of coarse peat moss. Maple and other 
soft leaves rot quickly and leave an 
alkaline residue, which in time will be 
injurious to the plants. 

During the past two years there has 
been severe injury to boxwood from 
freezing. While it is true that the 
extremely low temperatures have 
killed tissue, and also that weakening 
of the plants by attacks of disease has 
made them more susceptible to in- 
jury, nevertheless a number of cases 
have been observed where there was 
practically no killing because proper 
protection had been given. 

In one case in particular, the tops 
of the plants had been protected, but, 
in addition, certain of the plants had 
the added protection of a mulch 
which prevented deep freezing 
These latter plants came through 
with little leaf scorch, while those 
with only the tops covered showed 
some injury. The freezing of the soil 
water placed it in such a condition 
that the roots could not absorb it, re 
sulting in partial desiccation of the 
leaf and stem tissue through the 
transpiration, and consequent danger 
from extreme cold. 

The last two groups mentioned 
have been broad-leaved evergreens 
It is seldom necessary to protect 
coniferous evergreens, such as arbor 
vites, retinisporas, yews and junipers 
after they have become established. 
However, it is usually advisable to 
mulch them for a year or two after 
planting, especially if they have been 
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planted in the autumn. While they 
are usually moved with a ball of soil 
about the roots, it takes a little while 
for this ball to become consolidated 
with the soil about it. It will take a 
longer time if the burlap is left about 
the ball. A mulch will help to retain 
moisture and will prevent deep freez- 
ing, thus permitting and encouraging 
root action throughout a good part of 
the winter. 


Materials for Mulches. 


Of the types of materials to use for 
mulches, much can be said. Certain 
types of planting may require dif- 
ferent treatment. A recommendation 
has already been made concerning the 
mulch for rhododendrons and their 
kin, namely, oak leaves or peat moss. 

Snow is an excellent mulching ma- 
terial, for it is a good insulator be- 
cause of the numerous air spaces. A 
good , therefore, 
gives protection against severe freez 
ing. This was evidenced during the 
winter of 1933-34, when partially 
hardy plants, such as California 
privet and hybrid tea roses, were 
killed back to the snow line. In one 
garden, an alpine garden in the true 
sense, no mulch is applied until two 
or three inches of snow have fallen. 
As soon as this occurs, a mulch of 
salt hay is applied. The salt hay 
tends to prevent the melting of the 
snow, and a natural mulch on that 
type of garden is therefore present. 


coating of snow 


As a general statement, a mulch 
should be loose and open, because 
what is known as an exchange of 
gases is necessary. Even though 
plants are dormant during the winter, 
there are chemical changes that are 
brought about in the plant tissue and 
in the soil that result in waste gases 
being given off. It should be pos- 
sible for these gases to escape and to 
be replaced by fresh air containing 
oxygen. Consequently, if the mulch- 
ing material is of such a nature that 
it will pack tight, or if it becomes 
watersoaked readily and will pack 
down and freeze, the exchange of 
gases will be prevented. Further, the 
mulching material should be free of 
disease and insects and of objection- 
able seeds. 

An older recommendation was to 
allow the dead stems of perennials to 
remain on the garden in winter, to 
catch and hold the leaves and snow. 
It is now believed much wiser to re- 


move dead plant stems from the gar- 
den and to destroy them by burning, 
as they may harbor diseases and in- 
sects over winter. 

In certain works on gardening it is 
recommended that the garden be 
mulched in winter with spruce, fir or 
hemlock boughs. These do form 
ideal mulching materials where they 
can be obtained readily, but so few of 
us have forests of these evergreens 
where we can cut mulching material 
that their use is generally out of the 
question. Next to these, a hard 
straw, such as rye straw or wheat 
straw, is to be recommended. It is 
wise to try to obtain straw that has 
been well threshed, however, for the 
seeds may cause a problem, although 
not a serious one, in the garden the 
following year. Strawy manure is 
sometimes used, but unless it is very 
strawy, the solid part may freeze to 
the ground. Besides, there may be 
weed seeds present in the remnants 
of hay. 

Well rotted manure is not usually 
considered desirable. It is apt to 
freeze solid and hence create a smoth- 
ering blanket. Salt hay is often used, 
but the stems are so fine that they 
are apt to pack down. If the mulch 
of salt hay is loosened up occasionally 
with a fork, it will prove satisfactory. 
Leaves by themselves are seldom to 
be recommended, unless oak leaves 
are used. These do not become water- 
soaked. If the leaves of maples, pop- 
lars and lindens are the only mulching 
material available, it is advisable first 
to place a layer of twigs upon the soil, 
and then to put the leaves on top of 
the twigs. This will permit a free 
circulation of air under the leaves 
even if they should pack down and 


freeze. 
When to Apply. 


The time of applying the mulch 
will vary with the subject. For ever- 
green plants, such as rhododendrons, 
boxwood and coniferous evergreens, 
recently planted, make sure that the 
soil surrounding the plants is well 
supplied with moisture. Before deep 
freezing occurs, the mulch should be 
applied, because with these plants it 
is deep freezing of the soil that we 
desire to prevent, as far as possible. 


In the perennial border, it is ad- 
visable to wait until the soil is frozen 
to a depth of about two inches, and 
then to apply the mulch. The object 
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of using the mulch, in this case, is to 
keep the soil frozen as long as pos 
sible and to retard thawing and, 
again, freezing. It is rapid alternate 
freezing and thawing that is responsi 
ble for the heaving of plants. 

The mulch in the perennial border 
should be applied to a depth of from 
three to six inches. In applying it, 
care must be exercised not to cover 
the tops of those plants that retain 
their green leaves all winter, such as 
iberis, or hardy candytuft, oriental 
poppies and armeria. Covering the 
tops may result in the smothering and 
consequent death of the plants. The 
leaves should be lifted and the mulch 
carefully placed under them and 
around the corms of the plants. 

There is one other type of mulch 
that is used, and that is a soil mulch 
about the more tender types of roses, 
especially hybrid teas. In this case, 
additional soil is piled up about the 
crown of the plant to a height of 
about six inches. The tops of the 
rose plants may kill back, but this 
killing back will usually be only to 
the top of the soil. Thus ample wood 
is left for the production of a new 
top the following year. 


PENNSYLVANIA NURSERIES 


The licensing of nurseries has 
again set a new high record in Penn 
sylvania, according to the state de- 
partment of agriculture. The final 
report for the inspection year, which 
closed September 30, shows 845 nurs’ 
eries, containing 12,768 acres of stock 
licensed. This represents an increase 
of forty-nine in number of nurseries 
and 3,697 in acreage compared with 
the previous year. 

When the first nursery inspection 
law was passed, in 1901, there were 
121 nurseries, containing 2,200 acres 
licensed in the state, according to the 
records on file in the department. 

Inspectors report that nurserymen 
have been able to maintain complete 
lines of stock and that prices have 
not been materially increased over last 
year. It is, therefore, felt that a real 
opportunity exists for property own 
ers to buy good, well grown stock at 
reasonable prices. 

An unusually large demand for 
fruit trees, especially peaches, due to 
the great loss of orchards in New 
York and northern Pennsylvania as a 
result of recent severe winters, is an 
ticipated during the coming year. 
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Practices in Seed Propagation 


Third of a Series of Articles by L. C. Chadwick on Methods 
Developed by Scientific Research A iding Nurserymen in Production 


Any discussion of the germination 
of seeds of woody plants must first 
of all take into consideration the 
natural variation in the nature of 
seeds and their readiness to germinate 
at maturity. To the average nurs 
eryman such considerations and the 
practices involved in the treatment 
of seeds so that they will germinate 
when given proper atmospheric con 
ditions of optimum moisture, temper 
ature and oxygen are more important 
than the actual sowing of the seeds 
and the management of the seedlings. 
Perhaps the term maturity should not 
be used to denote the nature of the 
seed at the time it is collected, but 
it may be so used for want of one 
better. A mature condition as used 
here may refer to seeds at the time 
they can be removed from the par 
ent plant and be handled as indi 
viduals. 

Most seeds may be classified into 
five groups as to their readiness to 
germinate at maturity. These may 
be expressed as (1) those that germi 
nate immediately upon harvesting, 
(2) those that possess an immature 
or incompletely organized embryo, 
(3) those that have a hard seed coat 
which prevents the protrusion of the 
embryo root and shoot, prevents the 
necessary penetration and absorption 
of water and oxygen necessary for 
growth or causes the accumulation 
of carbon dioxide within the seed 
which in sufficient quantities may be 
toxic, (4) those which require a dis- 
tinct rest period and (5) those which 
possess a combination of these con- 
ditions, especially hard seed coats and 
a distinct rest period. 

A brief discussion of the practices 
involved in bringing seeds in each 
of these groups to the point where 
they will germinate when given 
proper atmospheric conditions will be 
presented. First of all, it will be well 
to clarify certain terms frequently 
seen in the literature when discussion 
of this subject is given. These terms 
are dormant or dormancy, rest and 
afterripening. We often find these 
used as analogous terms. In this dis 
cussion they will be used as follows: 
A seed may be said to be dormant 
when it shows inability to grow due 


to any cause. Rest denotes inability 
to grow due to some internal cause, 
and afterripening denotes the physi 
cal and chemical changes that take 
place within the seed during the rest 
period. It will be noticed, as they 
are used here, that dormancy is a 
more inclusive term than rest. Dor 
mancy may be due to either internal 
or external causes, while, as men- 
tioned, rest refers to the internal 
causes only. There is no term in the 
literature to denote only the external 
causes of cessation of growth. 


Germinate at Maturity. 


Seeds which germinate at once at 
maturity, of course, require no spe- 
cial methods of treatment to cause 
germination Unfortunately, the 
nurseryman does not handle many 
seeds in this group. Seeds of many 
herbaceous annuals and perennials be 
long here, but few of the woody 
plants. Notable examples include 
seeds of soft maples, summer-fruiting 
elms and white oaks. 


Immature Embryo. 


Seeds that possess an immature or 
incompletely organized embryo are 
not fully developed and require ad 
ditional food or time, or both, to de 
velop. At least two variations oc 
cur within the group. (1) Seeds 
possessing a small or poorly devel 
oped endosperm or lack one entirely. 
Such seeds usually do not possess suf 
ficient stored food to bring about the 
development of the embryo and the 
growth of the seedling above the soil 
surface. The development of such 
seeds may be stimulated by sowing 
them in flasks on an agar medium 
containing nutrient materials. Seeds 
of orchids are handled in this way, 
but the nurseryman is seldom con 
fronted with any seeds of this nature 
(2) Seeds possessing an immature or 
incompletely organized embryo, but 
having enough food available to foster 
embryo development in time. Seeds 
of Ilex opaca, Ginkgo biloba and 
Hedera helix are in this group. Little 
work has been done on methods of 
handling seed of ginkgo and English 
ivy for best results. Fall sowing may 
be practiced with favorable results, 


or the seeds may be stratified over 
winter in sand and peat at a tem 
perature of 40 to 45 degrees Fahren 
heit. It is not necessary to stratify 
seeds of ginkgo, but those of hedera 
will be aided 

Ives in an article published in 1923 
states that the rate of germination of 
seeds of Ilex opaca, American holly, 
in nature is very low and this poor 
and delayed germination is due (1) to 
immaturity of the embryo and (2) 
to mechanical resistance of the struc 
ture inclosing the embryo. The lat 
ter of these two factors is probably 
of more importance and a difficult one 
with which to cope 
drying the seeds in an oven at a tem 
perature of about 100 degrees for six 
hours and then cutting away the ob- 
structing coats. This would hardly 
be practical on a commercial scale 
Watering the seeds with a 5 per cent 
dextrose solution was the only means 
Ives found of hastening the reaction 
This sugar solution probably acts in 
preventing desiccation, promotes de 
cay of the structures inclosing the 
embryo and furnishes food for the 
embryo. Since this procedure is not 
easily followed by commercial propa 
gators, it may be well to try stratify 
ing the seeds in a fairly moist medium 
of sand and peat for a period of about 
two months at a temperature of 65 
to 75 degrees. This might aid in the 
decay of the seed coats and favor de 
velopment of the embryo. This has 
not been proved by scientific research, 
so far as I know, but it may be worth 
a trial on the part of some nursery 


Ives suggests 


man. 
Hard Seed Coat. 


With few seeds is the nurseryman 
confronted with the factor of hard 
More often such 
seeds also require a rest period or 
possess an immature embryo. Nurs 
erymen often deal with leguminosx 
seeds, such as those of honey locust, 
Kentucky coffee tree, black locust and 
some pines, with which delayed germi 
nation is entirely or mainly depend- 
ent upon the hard seed coat. Often 
the seed coats of black and honey 
locust can be weakened sufficiently by 
pouring boiling water over the seeds 


seed coats alone. 
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and letting them soak for twelve to 
twenty-four hours before sowing. 
Good germination has been secured 
with black locust seeds by soaking 
them in concentrated sulphuric acid 
for one hour. This should be fol- 
lowed by carefully washing them in 
running water. A good germination 
has been secured with seeds of Ken- 
tucky coffee tree by first soaking them 
in water for twenty-four hours and 
then soaking in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid for one to two hours. 
Seeds should be thoroughly washed 
when taken from the acid. By fol- 
lowing this method, as high as eighty- 
six per cent germination has been 
secured in three to fourteen days by 
the forestry department of Ohio State 
University. It should be remembered 
that seeds should not be soaked in 
sulphuric acid long enough for the 
acid to reach the embryo. It is wise 
to treat a few seeds first to determine 
the length of the treatment necessary 
sufficiently to weaken the seed coat 
and allow germination. 

Seeds of hard pines usually show 
prompt, uniform and complete ger- 
mination if they are stratified in fairly 
moist sand and peat at 40 to 45 de- 
grees for two months. It is an ad- 
visable practice with most seeds that 
possess a hard seed coat to prevent 
excessive drying, since this only ag- 
gravates the detrimental condition. 


Require Rest Period. 


The exact cause of rest in seeds 
is not clearly understood, but the 
idea expressed by Howard in 1915 
that in some way the cell membranes 
became impervious to enzymes, thus 
hindering their reaction, seems to be 
significant. Much research work has 
been done concerning the changes 
that take place during the rest period. 
Pack listed fourteen changes taking 
place in juniper seeds in his work in 
1921. Among the more important 
are the increase in acidity, dispersion 
of stored fat, an increase in amino 
acids and proteins and an increase in 
catalase activity. 

The one factor that seems to hasten 
afterripening of most seeds is strati- 
fication at cold temperatures of 40 to 
45 degrees. The length of time re- 


quired for these changes to take place 
varies greatly with different seeds 
For the majority it varies from two to 
four months. Since information on 
this factor is contained in various 
publications, an attempt will be made 


to gather it in table form in a forth 
coming article. 

Pack showed with seeds of Junip- 
erus virginiana that a low tempera- 
ture was as essential to germination 
as afterripening. About 100 days 
was necessary for afterripening at 40 
degrees, but a more significant fact is 
that if seeds are placed at tempera- 
tures above 60 degrees, germination 
is greatly delayed or prevented en- 
tirely. Germination was most rapid 
when left at a temperature of about 
40 degrees. This work of Pack’s 
would suggest that nurserymen pos- 
sibly should sow juniper seed during 
the winter so that the rest period will 
be completed and germination take 
place while the soil is still cold. Nurs- 
erymen located in the milder locali- 
ties could follow this procedure with- 
out much difficulty. Beds might be 
mulched heavily in the fall to enable 
their preparation in midwinter. 


Combination of Factors. 


The work of Barton, Flemion and 
Giersback at the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute during the past two years 
would indicate that a combination of 
treatments is necessary to hasten 
germination of many seeds, since their 
delayed reaction is due to factors of 
hard seed coats plus a distinct rest 
period or immature embryo. Be- 
cause these conditions exist, it is not 
surprising that a combination of treat 
ments, depending upon the particular 
nature of the seed, causes the desira- 
ble results. Thus Barton working 
with seeds of tilia, Flemion with seeds 
of snowberry and Giersback with 
seeds of cotoneaster found that all 
would react to treatments which first 
weakened the seed coat, followed by 
treatments favoring maturity of the 
embryo and the breaking of the rest 
period. They found that if seeds 
could be stratified in moist sand and 
peat for three to four months at 60 
to 70 degrees and thereafter held at 
temperatures of 35 to 41 degrees for 
three to six months, germination 
would be hastened and increased. 

The storage period at the higher 
temperature may be supplanted by 
soaking the seeds in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid for twenty to seventy-five 
minutes. Nurserymen find practical 
applications of this information in a 
number of ways. If seeds can be 
secured early enough to obtain the 
initial storage before cold weather, 
the entire period may progress out- 
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side. If the seeds are obtained in late 
fall, the initial period may be secured 
by stratifying the seeds in flats in the 
greenhouse at the necessary temper- 
ature, which can be followed by plac- 
ing the flats in coldframes during late 
winter. If seeds are obtained during 
early winter, the sulphuric acid treat- 
ment may be used, still allowing suf- 
ficient time for the storage period at 
the low temperature, which may be 
secured in coldframes or storage 
buildings. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
if the nurseryman is able to classify 
seeds of woody plants into one of the 
groups mentioned, he may be able to 
formulate rather definite opinions as 
to the best methods of handling them 
to secure favorable results. His en- 
deavors will be aided by further scien- 
tific work to determine the require- 
ments of individual seeds. 


COATING PLANTS WITH WAX 


Following earlier reports on experi- 
ments regarding the use of emulsified 
paraffins and vegetable waxes as plant 
protectors, data on tests conducted 
during the past year in the depart 
ment of horticulture at Ohio State 
University are given in the “Nursery 
Notes” sent out this month by L. C. 
Chadwick. After description of the 
tests, he presents the following con- 
clusions: 

Treatment of plants with emulsi- 
fied paraffin and vegetable wax re: 
duces transpiration under controlled 
conditions. 

Such treatments will not overcome 
poor methods of production and 
transplanting of plants. 

Plants normally difficult to trans: 
plant may be aided in recovery by 
coating their tops with paraffin or 
wax. Treatments do not seem to aid 
plants easily moved, plants potted to 
be carried under greenhouse condi 
tions, or small lining-out stock when 
sufficient moisture is present in the 
soil. 

Evergreen cuttings that root slowly 
may be aided by treating with paraffin 
or wax. Dipping bundles of hard- 
wood cuttings in paraffin or wax be 
fore storage may aid in the develop: 
ment of the cuttings the following 
spring. 

The results of tests indicate that 
the transplanting of medium to large 
narrowleaf evergreens bare root and 
treated with paraffin or wax is not a 
practical method of handling. 
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August-Blooming Perennials 


More Unusual Hardy Plants That Provide Bloom 
in Late Summer Are Described by C. W. Wood 


To continue the line of thought 
started in the November 1 issue, a 
few more or less unusual August 
bloomers will be examined. 


Corydalis. 


Five species of corydalis that I 
have grown are of importance be- 
cause of their long blooming season, 
all fine plants extending their flow- 
ering period from spring or early 
summer until frost. And not a sin- 
gle one of these plants is common 
in gardens or nurseries of this coun 
try. It would appear from the fore- 
going that nurserymen are overlook- 
ing a wonderful opportunity here, 
but further investigation will show 
that these plants, especially in the 
case of the best species, are not 
easily transplanted and they do not 
take kindly to pot culture. There is 
a chance here, however, for the 
neighborhood grower who can sell 
small plants, and the mail-order 
dealer can at least sell seeds if he 
cannot work out a satisfactory way 
to handle the plants. 

The species of long-blooming 
habit, as I have had them are as 
follows: Cheilanthifolia, lutea, ochro- 
leuca, thalictrifolia and Wilsonii. 
The first two of these are something 
of shade lovers, though they do well 
in sun, and the others seem best in 
a sunny wall. C. lutea is one of the 
best plants in my garden, comely 
from spring until winter in its ferny 
foliage, which is glaucous, and is 
seldom out of flower. Seeds are slow 
to germinate, the best procedure be- 
ing to sow in an outdoor frame in 
fall. 


Helianthus Orgyalis. 


Most of the hardy sunflowers can 
be depended upon for August bloom, 
but many of them are too coarse to 
suit discriminating gardeners, and 
others spread too rapidly to be ad- 
mitted to the garden. Neither of 
these faults will be found in Heli- 
anthus orgyalis, a species from the 
plains of Nebraska and southward. 
The foliage of this plant, contrary to 
the general rule among the sunflow- 
ers, is really ornamental, well grown 
plants making tall spires of long, 
drooping leaves, each stem ending in 
a spike of small, pale yellow sun- 
flowers, the spike of well done plants 


often exceeding three feet in length. 
The entire plant is about six feet in 
height as usually grown, but rich soil 
will produce a 10-foot plant, when 
the effect is truly inspiring. This is 
a good plant for the shrub border or 
as a background for the perennial 
border, starting to bloom in August 
here in Michigan and continuing into 
October. It may be grown from seed 
or endlessly multiplied by division of 
the stools. 


Hemerocallis. 


The day lilies are a story in them- 
selves and will be treated more fully 
later. But right now we should be 
reminded that they, especially some 
of the new hybrids, are of great value 
in the August landscape. The de- 
mand for them is the marvel of the 
plant world, a condition that should 
interest all commercial plant growers. 


Iris Dichotoma. 


Iris dichotoma, unique in its Au 
gust blooming, is another good sell- 
ing item that should not be over- 
looked by the wide-awake plantsman. 
It has been one of my best sellers for 
years, the beauty of it being that the 
plant can be moved with safety al- 
most any month of the year and even 
while in flower. As most local sales 
are made when plants are in bloom, 
the latter feature is an important 
item. 

Iris dichotoma is distinctive in 
many ways other than its blooming 
season. The flowers open in the aft- 
ernoon, remaining open until the fol- 
lowing morning, a process that is re- 
peated all during August and con 
tinues into September. Growers in 
the latitude of Chicago report their 
first bloom during the latter half of 
July, with a corresponding period in 
August. The flowers are not large as 
iris flowers go, but they are produced 
in abundance and at a time when 
their lilac color is fully appreciated. 
The fan-shaped cluster of leaves ten 
to twelve inches long is another dis- 
tinctive feature of this outstanding 
iris. 

Its culture is the easiest possible, 
the main requirement being for a 
light, well drained soil. It is not at 


all unlikely that the preceding sen 
tence answers the question of the 
plant’s duration. A search of the lit- 
erature will reveal the fact that it is 
often spoken of as a biennial, while, 
as a matter of fact, it is invariably 
perennial as it grows in the nursery, 
8-year-old plants being as vigorous 
as the yearlings. A search of the lit- 
erature also reveals the fact that most 
writers who call it biennial are op 
erating a heavy soil, a fact that may 
explain its short life under their con- 
ditions. Here in Michigan we grow 
it from seeds by the hundreds every 
year, transplanting to the open field 
every month that the soil is free of 
frost. Incidentally, it comes as read- 
ily as radishes from seed, though the 
intensity of the lilac coloring varies 
a little. Particularly desirable shades 
may, however, be propagated by di- 
vision as in other irises. My opinion 
of the plant is that it is a true peren- 
nial if given a light, well drained soil 
in full sun. Undoubtedly it is a good 
item for the neighborhood grower 


Jasione. 


On the other hand, most of the 
jasiones, which are usually listed in 
catalogues as perennial, with the ex- 
ception of the shepherd’s-scabious, 
Jasione perennis, act here as annuals, 
biennials or short-lived perennials. 
Jasione humilis is a case in point, be- 
ing reported as perennial, while it is 
practically monocarpic here. The two 
mentioned, together with J. montana, 
which is also biennial here, are all 
good July and August bloomers and 
should sell well in sections where they 
are really perennial. They are all 
blue-flowered plants of the campanula 
family, with their flowers in heads 
with an involucre and many other 
characteristics of a composite. They 
are of easy culture in any garden soil 
that is well drained. 


Lysimachia. 


All of the loosestrifes that I have 
grown are summer bloomers, though 
most of them stop with the passing of 
July. Of the latter, L. Henryi and L. 
pseudo-Henryi are desirable for the 
grower of uncommon plants. They 
are both spoken of as bog plants, but 
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will do quite well in the border or 
rock garden. The first-named pro- 
duces its yellow flowers on 10-inch 
to 12-inch plants (shorter in dry situ- 
ations) and the other has its bright 
golden flowers at the end of prostrate 
stems. Another Chinese _ species, 
listed in European catalogues as L. 
violacens, has departed from the 
usual yellow or white of the race and 
gives us a good purple. 

But the plant of most value to our 
present inquiry is L. clethroides, a 2 
foot plant under good culture, with 
long, terminal spikes of starry white 
flowers from July until September. It 
is a valuable cut flower, as well as one 
of the most satisfying border plants. 
The foliage alone is ornamental and 
particularly so in autumn, when it 
takes on beautiful fall tints. Lysi- 
machias may be propagated from 
seeds or by division, the latter prefer- 
ably in early spring in northern states, 
but late autumn division may be done 
where the winters are not severe. 


Lythrum. 


The lythrums, like lysimachias, are 
lovers of moisture and are best when 
assured of a generous supply through- 
out the year, but do well in a rich 
border soil, appearing at their best 
when grown among shrubs. The 
most popular species, L. Salicaria and 
its varieties, are stately plants, grow 
ing up to five feet in height when 
well done and blooming from July to 
September. In the type the flowers 
are a rather undesirable shade of pur- 
ple, but in variety roseum they have 
assumed a pretty shade of rose, while 
better yet is Perry's variety with its 
long spikes of cherry red blooms. 
Both of the latter kinds are good 
property for the local grower, attract 
ing attention to themselves at a time 
of the year when so many plants are 
in a ragged condition. Propagation 
is from seeds or divisions. 


CEnothera. 


A number of evening primroses 
are, owing to the large size of their 
flowers, spectacular plants and, be- 
cause of their showiness, have be- 
come favorite garden plants. The 
foregoing is true of cespitosa, fruti- 
cosa and missouriensis, all deservedly 
popular plants, but I should like, at 
this time, to call attention to serru- 
lata. As showiness is usually meas- 
ured, this plant can never come up to 
that standard, but a spectacular plant 


is not always wanted, and this one is 
good enough to win on its other mer- 
its, such as long-blooming habit, good 
color, size of plant, etc. Unlike most 
shrubby evening primroses, serrulata 
does not generally winterkill at the 
tips, though it may do so to a very 
limited extent in the colder parts of 
the country during extremely cold 
winters. It has never shown any 
winter injury here where it has en- 
dured temperatures of 40 degrees be- 
low zero. We should expect this 
hardiness, however, for it grows nat- 
urally in the plains country as far 
north as Manitoba. It apparently va- 
ries not a little in height, one grower 
in lowa reporting 2-foot specimens, 
while here in northern Michigan it is 
seldom over fifteen inches high, and 
a Colorado grower gives it as a 10- 
inch plant. Regardless of height, it 
is a good item, giving freely of its 
inch-wide or less (usually less) lemon 
yellow flowers from June until Sep 
tember. This is not all of the good 
evening primroses, of course, but 
ninety or more species included in 
the genus as defined by botanists 
would require more space than is 
available here. A more extended 
treatment will be attempted later. 


Linaria. 


One can always look upon a toad 
flax as being an August bloomer and 
not be fooled once in a dozen times. 
This will hold true through a long 
list of species, including equitriloba, 
alpina, Cymbalaria, hepaticefolia, ori- 
ganifolia, pilosa, repens and triorni- 
thophora. Not only are these Au- 
gust bloomers, but they may be de 
pended upon to produce color from 
spring until fall. None of the ones 
named, with the exception of L. ori 
ganifolia, can be depended upon to 
go through one of our severe north- 
ern winters, but they usually self 
sow with freedom and so maintain 
themselves in the garden from year 
to year. In our northern nurseries 
they must be grown in a protected 
frame if we are to have plants for 
spring sales. Propagation is by di- 
vision, cuttings or seeds. 





ABIES CONCOLOR. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


These trees should be planted in 
a rich, moist soil, but one that is well 
drained, particularly in winter. Also 
in setting specimens, especially smail 
ones, nurserymen should allow plenty 
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of room for development, as the 
plant's rapid growth will make any 
crowding apparent much quicker 
than in the case of the slow-growing 
blue spruce. 

Propagation is usually by seeds, 
which germinate slowly and are some 
times of poor fertility. They can be 
sown as soon as ripe, stratified ove: 
winter or stored dry over winter and 
sown in spring. Trees of exception 
ally fine color can be propagated by 
grafting. Use veneer grafts and, for 
scions, only upright branches or lead 
ers, as when side branches are em 
ployed, unsymmetrical trees will re 
sult. 

With a little well directed pub 
licity, including the display of some 
fine specimens in the show grounds, 
nurserymen can easily popularize this 
valuable conifer 


BANDS FOR CANKERWORM. 


Isolated trees may be successfully 
protected from cankerworms by band 
ing on or before November 1, states 
W. E. Britton, Connecticut state ento- 
mologist. Cankerworms are those 
small, green or blackish measuring 
worms with stripes lengthwise of the 
body that stripped the trees of foliage 
last spring. Now is the time to begin 
campaigning against next year’s crop 
of cankerworms. Since last June they 
have been in the ground under the 
trees, but warm days in November and 
December will bring them out trans- 
formed into adult moths. The females 
are wingless insects and climb the trees 
to lay their eggs. Sticky bands around 
the trunks at this time, and in April 
and May when the eggs hatch, have 
been found effective in holding canker 
worms back. 

Dr. Britton says that the bands may 
be purchased ready-made or may be 
manufactured at home. The experi- 
ment station devised the following suc 
cessful method of banding trees: 

Encircle the trunk with a strip of 
cotton batting about two inches wide 
This will fill the crevices of the bark 
and keep moths from crawling under 
the hand. Draw a 5-inch wide strip 
of single-ply tar paper taut over the 
cotton and tack in place. Paint the 
upper half of the tar paper with tree 
Tanglefoot applied one-quarter inch 
thick, using a paddle for spreading. 
Keep this thoroughly sticky until Janu- 
ary and again in April and May. If 
the band is covered with leaves and in- 
sects from time to time, it will need to 
be stirred up with a noiched paddle. 
or repainted. Bands should be placed 
about six feet aboveground so that they 
will not be in the way of animals or 
people. While it is possible to apply 
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Tanglefoot directly to the bark of the 
tree, Dr. Britton warns that this 
will permanently disfigure the trunk. 

Moths that are not caught in the 
Tanglefoot will lay egg masses below 
the band or on it. When the worms 
come out in spring, the bands must be 
painted again to prevent the creatures 
from climbing up to the leafy part of 
the tree. 

While banding is effective for iso 
lated trees, Dr. Britton does not feel 
that it is so successful when many 
trees stand together, their branches in 
terlacing. Sprays of lead arsenate ap 
plied in May will also control canker 
worms. 


EUROPEAN ELM SCALE. 


The beauty of the residential streets 
of many of the cities of the interior 
valleys of California is due, to a great 
extent, to the enormous old elm trees, 
planted a generation ago, which com 
pletely shade the streets during the en- 
tire summer. In fact, their value can 
not be estimated in dollars and cents, 
as was learned several years ago when 
the elm leaf beetle first found its way 
into California and killed thousands of 
the trees before the people realized 
their destructiveness and what the loss 
of the trees meant to their comfort 
Fortunately, practically all the cities 
have kept the beetles under control suc 
cessfully for the past several years 

More recently, the European elm 
scale, Gossyparia spuria (Modeer), has 
become extremely abundant in some 
districts. For example, in the city of 
Sacramento during portions of the 
summer people dare not park their 
automobiles under the elm trees be 
cause of the great quantity of honey 
dew that drips onto them. In some 
cases this honeydew becomes so heavy 
on the pavements that the hazards of 
automobiles’ skidding are increased to 
such a degree that it is extremely dan 
gerous to drive on those streets 

It has been the practice for the past 
few years for the city park department 
to spray the elms each spring for the 
control of this pest. A combination in 
secticide consisting of five per cent 
commercial lime-sulphur solution and 
five per cent dormant oil emulsion has 
proved to be the most satisfactory 
lethal agent. However, this cannot be 
used in close proximity to houses or 
automobiles because of the disastrous 
effects of lime-sulphur on paint and of 
oil on stucco 

In codperation with D. B. Mackie 
and W. B. Carter, of the entomological 
division of the California state depart 
ment of agriculture, some experimental 
spraying with Loro was carried on last 
spring in Sacramento. February 27 
Loro at 1-400 and at 1-800 with a dor 
mant emulsible oil at 1-200 was ap 
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plied to heavily infested trees. Pre 
liminary examinations ten days later 
indicated excellent control with Loro 
at 1-400, but only fair at 1-800 dilu 
tion. Consequently, March 11, an 
other test was made, using Loro at 
1-600 together with a dormant emul 
sible oil at 1-200 

Mortality counts from these tests, 
two weeks after application, as deter 
mined by Mr. Carter, showed 89 per 
cent males and 84 per cent females 
dead from the use of Loro in a concen 
tration of 1-800; 98 per cent males and 
97 per cent females from a concentra 
tion of 1-600, and 99 per cent males 
and 97 per cent females from a concen 
tration of 1-400. 

It will be seen from this that Loro 
at 1-600 with a small amount of dor 
mant emulsible oil (one-half per cent) 
gave a satisfactory control. With such 
a small amount of oil present there 
should be no fear of injury to paint, 
stucco or automobile finishes. In fact, 
it appears that there has been a very 
definite place found for Loro in the 
control of this pest of elm trees 
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Co-operate in Jersey 


Nurserymen’s Association Gains Prestige 


and Publicity by Civic Undertakings 


Several noteworthy projects 
achieved through codperative efforts 
have brought prestige and good will 
to the twenty-six members of the 
North Jersey Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen during the past 
season. Among their accomplish- 
ments were the planting about the 
Passaic county courthouse, Paterson, 
N. J.; the planting around a model 
home given as a prize at the Paterson 
better housing exposition, an en- 
trance planting to the exposition and 
a display and booth at the exhibition. 

The association's part in the better 
housing program was instigated at an 
executive meeting April 22, when the 
purpose of the exposition was ex- 
plained. At that time the association 
had just adopted an emblem under 
which it planned to do some advertis- 
ing, the intention being to so famil- 
iarize persons with it that they would 
know at a glance what the emblem 
represented. In view of this situation, 
the exposition appeared to the execu- 
tive committee to offer an excellent 
opportunity to get some valuable pub- 
licity. 

So the executive and planting com- 
mittees visited the Paterson armory, 
where the exposition was to be held, 
and after making an inspection de- 
cided to landscape the entire entrance 
area, which amounted to about 1,100 
square feet. Then on May §, these 
same two committees, together with 
the architect of the prize model home, 
visited it and decided to landscape the 
grounds about the house. 

At the meeting of the association 
May 8, the planting committee made 
a report to the members and sub- 
mitted the data it had compiled, also 
a list of the material that would be 
needed and an outline of the work 
that would have to be done. “There,” 
says William Hallicy, Clifton, N. J., 
the secretary, “is where it would do 
your heart good to see the way the 
men responded to put this thing 
across.” 

The material used in landscaping 
the model home included the follow- 
ing: Two Norway maples, one cut- 
leaved birch, two Mugho pines, one 
Austrian pine, two Cannart junipers, 
one Chinese juniper, four Pfitzer’s 


junipers, one Sargent juniper, four 
golden plume cypresses, one golden 
thread cypress, three common arbor- 
vites, three pyramidal arbor-vites, 
three Rosenthal arbor-vites, two Ca- 
nadian hemlocks, one specimen and 
twenty plants for a hedge of the 
Juliane barberry, ten Japanese bar- 
berries, two red-leaved Japanese 
barberries, four evergreen barberries, 
three evergreen bittersweet, two 
Magnolia Kobus, five Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber roses, two corkbark evony- 
muses, six deutzias, two rose weigelas, 
one French lilac, one rose of Sharon, 
one regal privet and sixty rock garden 
perennials, The total cost of the 
specimens was $225.75. 

Other materials, including 2,000 
square feet of sod, thirty-six yards of 
topsoil, one yard of screened com- 
post, stones for a wall and flagstones, 
came to a total cost of $258. The 
expense of making the lawn was 
placed at $150, making a grand total 
of $703.75 as the cost of converting 
the barren filled-in piece of land into 
a beautifully landscaped area. A 
planting guide for the landscape job, 
together with an itemized list of costs, 
was handed out to interested visitors 
at the model home while it was open 
for inspection. 

May 23 the members turned out in 
great style to plant the model home. 
It was no easy task, either, for besides 
the plant material to be placed, there 
were thirty-six yards of topsoil to be 
graded and 2,000 squares of sod to be 
laid. However, many willing hands 
make light work of even the biggest 
job; so the task, started at 8 a.m., was 
completed by 5 p.m. The associa- 
tion’s emblem was displayed where it 
was viewed by thousands who visited 
the model home, each person hoping 
he would be the lucky one to win it. 

Eleven members on May 27 deco- 
rated one of the member's trucks and 
entered it in the exposition parade. 
The float was honored by being given 
the leading position in the parade, 
which officially marked the opening 
of the model home. 

At a meeting of the association 
June 5 there was a final discussion re- 
garding the disposition of the 1,100 
square feet of floor space at the ex- 
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position that the group had agreed to 
use. As a result all members turned 
out on June 9 and staged a beautiful 
display of plant material and set up 
an attractive booth in the armory at 
Paterson. The association’s emblem 
was again prominently displayed. 

In commenting on the projects, 
Secretary Hallicy says, “All in all, the 
venture was a great success. First 
and foremost, it showed what a group 
can put across when organized. Fi 
nancially, quite a bit of business has 
been traced to the booklet that was 
handed out at the booth. And last 
but not least, ever so many of our 
customers who have seen the emblem 
on our trucks have associated it with 
the model home or the courthouse 
planting in Paterson. It has proved 
a source of good advertising and not 
very expensive, for we all had the 
material on hand and the cost was 
the labor we all put in. I have a 
hunch, though, if you ask any one of 
the members about the work, he will 
tell you first about the good time we 
all had.” 





ALTH4EAS AT THE 
MORTON ARBORETUM. 


Of the woody plants blooming in 
late summer the shrubby althza, or 
rose of Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus, 
with its variously colored hollyhock- 
like flowers, is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. Not new by any means, 
having been introduced from China 
and India before 1600, the species has 
nevertheless failed to receive, in the 
middle west at least, the attention it 
merits, according to E. L. Kammerer, 
botanist at Morton arboretum. Nar 
row in form, with erect, almost verti 
cal branches, the althza is suited to 
a variety of uses. By removing all but 
a central shoot, the species may easily 
be trained into a decorative specimen 
tree. In a close planting, the up 
right habit of the plant fits it admira- 
bly for informal hedge use. It is 
equally good massed in shrubbery 
borders, but should be kept in the 
background because of its extremely 
tardy leafing habit. However used, 
it is worth while for its late flowering 
season, August and September, and 
clean-looking, bright green foliage 
Culturally it is not difficult, although 
it must have a partly shaded, moist 
location, well protected from winter 
winds. In the open its branches will 
winterkill. Other disadvantages of 
the genus are the tendencies of its 
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Quarantine Officers Meet 


Pass Resolutions Favoring Standardization of 
Nursery Inspection and Certificate Issuance 


A conference of state plant quaran- 
tine officers, held at the Congress hotel, 
Chicago, November 5 and 6, adopted 
several resolutions concerning plant 
quarantine matters of interest to the 
trade. Thirty-six of the forty-eight 
states were represented at the con- 
ference. 


The conference was the first one of 
its kind held by plant quarantine of- 
ficials of the states in ten years. It was 
ealled by the National Plant Board, of 
which Prof. W. C. O’Kane, Durham, 
N. H., is chairman and Dr. R. W. Leiby, 
Raleigh, N. C., is seeretary-treasurer. 
Dr. G. A. Dean, Manhattan, Kan., is 
vice-chairman. 

The National Plant Board consists of 
eight representatives, two of which are 
eleeted by each of four regional plant 
boards. The federal bureau of entomol- 
ogy chief, L. A. Strong, assisted in eall- 
ing the conference and had six of his 
associates in attendance. 

The conference lasted two days and 
included an extensive series of discus- 
sions on quarantines relating to insects 
and plant diseases, the problem of uni- 
formity of standards of inspections of 
nurseries and their certification and 
the possibility of nursery stock’s moving 
under a standard shipping tag approved 
by the federal bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine. The last is a 
subject which has been frequently dis- 
cussed by plant quarantine workers, 
and it is expected that something tan 
gible along this line will eventually re- 
sult from the conference, although the 
details remain yet to be worked out by 
the National Plant Board in codpera- 
tion with the four regional plant quar- 
antine boards. 


Attending the meeting was Paul 
Stark, chairman of the committee on 
plant quarantines of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

Resolutions were presented by a 
committee consisting of J. H. Mont- 
gomery, E. N. Cory, F. N. Wallace, 
\. C. Fleury and Dr. G. A. Dean. 

The committee presented an adverse 
report on a resolution regarding the 
importation of narcissus bulbs referred 
to it by the conference and introduced 
by quarantine officers from Washington 
and Oregon. The following substitute 
resolution was presented by the resolu- 
tions committee and adopted unani- 
mously by the conference: 

Whereas, it is recognized that foreign-grown 
narcissus and iris bulbs are generally more or 
less infested with nematodes, and so that Ameri 


ean bulbs and other horticultural interests may 
be protected from exposure to infestation, 


Be it resolved by the state plant quarantine 
officers assembled in conference at Chicago, 
November 6, 1935, that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture require as a condition of 
entry, under the provisions of federal quarantine 
37, that foreign-grown narcissus and iris bulbs. 
not known to be free from nematodes, be given 
such treatment as will eradicate such nematodes 
before the bulbs may be released for planting 


The attitude of the conference on 
the Japanese beetle quarantine, exten- 
sion of which is being considered at 
Washington, was set forth in this reso- 
lution: 


That the federal Japanese beetle quarantine 
should be maintained on the present defined 
infested areas and be extended only to such 
recently discovered infested areas as are immedi 
ately contiguous thereto, and 


Be it resolved further that with respect to the 
recently located isolated and restricted areas, 
such areas be not placed under quarantine, pro 
vided that adequate and suitable suppressive 
measures be instituted and continued by the fed 
eral authorities and/or the quarantine agencies 
of the affected states. 

Definite steps toward uniform stand- 
ards of inspection and issuance of cer 
tificates were presaged in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Whereas, there exists a lack of uniformity 
with respect to the practices and procedures fol- 
lowed with regard to the conditions and require- 
ments attached to the shipment of nursery stock 
interstate, and uniformity and standardization 
of procedure are most desirable in order to facili- 
tate and at the same time safeguard, from the 
pest-risk standpoint, such plant transportation 
an 

Whereas the plant quarantine officers of the 
various states assembled in conference at Chicago. 
November 6, 1935, recognize the necessity for 
action of a constructive character for the devel 
opment of a program calculated to accomplish 
this objective, now therefore 


Be it resolved that it is the sense of this con 
ference that the National Plant Board shall 
initiate the necessary steps to create a closer 
relationship, a codrdination between the several 
states, and between the states and the federal 
plant quarantine organization, and 

Be it resolved further that the National I’lant 
Board be requested to codperate with the bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine in formu- 
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lating and submitting to the several states a set 
of standards which shall serve as the basis for 
the inspection of nurseries and the issuance and 
use of inspection certificates to accompany inter- 
state nursery stock shipments, with the expecta 
tion that ultimately those states adopting and 
following such standards will be authorized to 
issue federal certificates of nursery inspection 
to accompany interstate nursery stock shipments 





On ITs bid of $7,910.90, the Hillen 
meyer Nurseries, Lexington, Ky., re 
ceived from the Kentucky state highway 
commission a contract to do miscellaneous 
planting and minor construction work on 
an 8-mile stretch of the Louisville-Shelby- 
ville road in Jefferson county. 


NorB BALZER, nurseryman of Spokane, 
Wash., recently addressed the members of 
the Spokane Garden Club, talking on two 
subjects—‘Preparation of Soil for Ever- 
greens and Shrubbery” and “The Ar 
rangement of Shrubbery and Evergreens 
for the Average Home Grounds.” 


THE supply of fruit trees available 
for planting is said to be less than it 
has been during the past forty years. 
During the depression, demand for trees 
was reduced and few were planted. The 
severe winter further depleted the stocks 
of eastern nurserymen, and the drought 
hit the midwest and the far-western 
growers. 








We offer 
50.000 Peaeh Trees 


Including Canada’s latest and best 
introductions originating at the 
Vineland Experimental Station, 
Vedette, Valiant, Veteran, Viceroy, 
etc. 
Also a large assortment of hardy 
fruits and ornamentals—and the 
new Ruby Rhubarb. Send us your 
want list. 
E. D. SMITH & SONS, LIMITED 
(600 Acres) 
Ontario, 


Winona. Canada. 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, lowa 





Headquarters for 


Fruit Tree and Deciduous Tree Seedlings 


Write for Trade List 














HEMLOCKS 


1 to 10 feet, in quantity. 
Write for special prices on number 
and sizes wanted. 
VALDESIAN NURSERIES 
Bostic, N. C. 





GRAPEVINES, 

SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
RED-LEAF BARBERRY 
WILLOWBEND NURSERY 


PERRY, OHIO 











Buxus Suffruticosa 
10 to 12 x 7 to 9 ins. 
12 to 15 x 9 to 11 ins. 
Let us quote you. 
GOLDSBORO NURSERY 
Goldsboro, N. C. 











50.000 50,000 
NEWBURGH .... ULSTER 


RASPBERRIES 


Positively better than all the rest 
Reduced Prices for Fall Delivery 


FARM of PASCHKE 
North East, Penna. 

















Tree and Garden Seeds 
Lily Bulbs 
Catalogue and prices on request 
Edgar L. Kline, Oswego, Ore. 
Agent for 
THE CHUGAI NURSERY CO. 
Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan 
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IOWA NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held in the Memorial Union building 
on the Iowa State College campus, 
Ames, Ia., November 22 in conjunction 
with the meetings of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society scheduled there No- 
vember 21 to 23. The nurserymen’s 
session will be opened at 9:30 a. m. 
in room 206 by the address of the presi- 
dent, A. J. Bruce, Des Moines. C. C. 
Smith, Charles City, secretary-treasurer, 
will then present his report. 

Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, IIl., 
is scheduled to address the group at 10 
a. m. on “Hybridizing Peonies to Ex- 
tend the Blooming Season.” Henry 
Ness, assistant state entomologist, 
Ames, will talk on “Nursery Inspection 
Problems.” At 11:30 o’clock there will 
be an executive session. 

A round-table discussion of nursery 
topics will prevail at the noon lunch- 
eon. Besides, the auditing and nomi- 
nating committees will make their re- 
ports, and the election of officers will 
close this session. 

A joint horticultural meeting will be 
held in the afternoon, the chief fea- 
tures of which will be an address by 
Prof. B. S. Pickett, Ames, head of the 
horticulture department at the college 
and president of the American Pomol- 
ogy Society, whose subject will be 
“The Need for Concentrated Action in 
the Sale of Deciduous Fruits;” a talk 
by Dr. E. W. Lindstrom, Ames, head 
of the genetics department at the col- 
lege, on “Breeding for Disease Resist- 
ance,” and a review of “Seventy 
Years of Horticulture in Iowa,” by E. 
R. Harlan, Des Moines. The joint hor- 
ticultural banquet will be held at 6 
p. m. in Great hall of the Memorial 
Union. 


MINNESOTA DATES SET. 


The dates for the convention of the 
Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion have been rather definitely set for 
Monday and Tuesday, December 16 and 
17, the sessions to be held at the Lowry 
hotel, St. Paul, Minn. A local commit- 
tee on arrangements has been appointed 
as follows: Gordon Bailey, of the J. V. 
Bailey Nursery, St. Paul; R. D. Rued- 
linger, of the Ruedlinger Nursery, Min- 
neapolis, and E, E. Johnson, of the Rose 
Hill Nursery, Minneapolis. 

Details of the program are to be de- 
veloped shortly, but it is planned to 
have a two-day business session, with a 
banquet and entertainment following 
the first day’s meeting. The associa- 
tion has fifty-six members within the 
state and eight associate members from 
outside. All members of the nursery 
trade are welcome to attend the con- 
vention, according to W. T. Cowperth- 
waite, St. Paul, secretary, who states 
further that they ean be assured of 
meeting representative nurserymen from 
Minnesota and neighboring states and 
of enjoying a practical and helpful 
program. 


NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


At a special meeting of the North 
Jersey Metropolitan Association of 
Nurserymen in the county courthouse 
at Hackensack, N. J., the planting 
committee reported that it had con- 
tracted to plant the entire eastern part 
of the courthouse and the heating unit. 
Arrangements were made to place or- 
ders for the needed material with vari- 
ous members, and it was planned to do 
the planting October 31. On that date 
all hands turned out in great style and 
finished the job. The planting com 
mittee is to be congratulated both for 
obtaining the contract and distributing 
the orders among the membership. The 
project goes to show what an organ- 
ized group can do. 

A regular meeting of the group will 
be held November 15 at the Passaic 
county courthouse, Paterson, N. J. At 
this session it is hoped to have Ray- 
mond A. Mulhearn, of the Federal 
Housing Administration, give a talk. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 





DINE AND MEET AT TWIN CITIES. 


During the winter, regular meetings of 
the Twin City Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion are held on the second Wednesday 
of each month, the sessions being sched 
uled for dinner and alternating between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. The 
first fall meeting will be held at Wade’s 
restaurant, 1110 West Lake street, Min 
neapolis, at 6:30 p.m. November 13. 

The annual meeting is held in Decem- 
ber, at which time the election of 
officers for the coming year takes place. 
The present officers are: President, H. 
S. Reed, of Holm & Olson, Ine., St. 
Paul; vice-president, H. F. Baker, Min- 
neapolis, and secretary-treasurer, E. E. 
Johnson, of the Rose Hill Nursery, Min 
neapolis. Twenty-seven firms are now 
represented in the membership. 


MANNING TO HEAD KELSEY’S. 


With the death October 20 of Fred- 
erick W. Kelsey, founder and head of 
the F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co., New 
York, L. E. Manning has been named 
president of the firm. Mr. Manning for 
the past twelve years was general man- 
ager and vice-president. The business 
will be continued with the same poli- 
cies as heretofore and without other 
changes in management, it is an- 
nounced, 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“The Gypsy Moth,” by W. E. Brit 
ton, of the Connecticut agricultural ex 
periment station, New Haven, Conn. 
Bulletin No. 375; dated August, 1935. 
The booklet contains twenty-eight pages 
covering the distribution abroad and 
history in America, the damage and de 
struction of trees, life and habits, nat- 
ural enemies, imported parasites, pre- 
vention of spread and control measures 
of the gypsy moth. Profusely illv: 
trated with half-tones, charts and line 
drawings. 
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WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE LIST 
giving 
cn cur complete tee of 


e EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 
e CONIFERS and 
BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
@ FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. 
* LINING-OUT and 
BALLED STOCK 
@ ROOTED CUTTINGS 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 














A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 

Roses. 
Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


oi 
Milton, Oregon 

Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 

teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 

Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 

other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment 


Ample and Complete Stocks 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates 











CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 


Yakima valley grown. 
Thoroughly matured, well rooted 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 














CHINESE ELMS 
Seeds and Seedlings 
ULMUS pumila, commonly called 
Chinese or Siberian elm, and 
ULMUS parvifolia, Lacebark elm. 
HOME NURSERY CO. 
Richland, Wash. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


Applications for registrations of the 
following new roses have been approved 
by the registration committee of the 
American Rose Society: 


Climbing Julien Potin. Climbing hybrid tea. 
Discovered by J. A. Bostick, Tyler, Tex. Flower 
is described as large, long-pointed, primrose yel- 
low in color and extremely fragrant. Flowers 
bloom singly on long stems and are produced at in- 
termittent periods throughout the season. 

General Robert E. Lee. Hybrid tea. Sport of 
Edith Nellie Perkins. Discovered by J = Bos- 
tick, Tyler, Tex. Flower is described as golden 
yellow inside, with a light pinkish tint on the 
outside of the petals. It is slightly fragrant, is a 
continuous bloomer and is considered superior to 
Edith Nellie Perkins, due to its unusual color and 
the fact that the plant is quite free from disease. 

Climbing Dorothy. Climbing hybrid tea. A 
sport of Dorothy Page-Roberts. Discovered by 
J. A, Bostick, Tyler, Tex. Flower is described as 
exactly similar to its parent. It is claimed to be 
an intermittent bloomer throughout the season. 

Cerise Talisman. Hybrid tea. A sport of Talis- 
man. Discovered by Clark’s Rose Nursery, Jack- 
sonville, Tex. The flower is described as the 
same as Talisman except in color, which in this 
rose is cerise. It is claimed to be valuable be- 
cause of its perfect cerise color on a regular 
Talisman plant, growing and blooming as freely 
as Talisman. 

Climbing White Columbia. Climbing hybrid tea. 
A sport of Climbing Columbia. Discovered by 
Clark’s Rose Nursery, Jacksonville, Tex. Flower 
is described as double, four and one-half inches in 
diameter, having sixty petals, and creamy white 
in color, with the tips of the outer petals pink. 
The plant is claimed to be hardy and thornless 
and is said to be an intermittent bloomer during 
the season. 

Betty Grace Clark. Hybrid tea. A sport of 
Marie Adelaide Grande Duchesse de Luxembourg. 
Discovered by Clark's Rose Nursery, Jacksonville, 
Tex. Flower is described as two shades yellower 
than Luxembourg, being an orange yellow when 
mature, with the back of the petals streaked with 
red. It is five inches in diameter and has twenty- 
five petals. It is said to be a continuous bloomer. 

Springtime. Hybrid polyantha. Originated by 
Howard & Smith, Montebello, Cal., and introduced 
by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, in 1935. 
It is described as a seedling of Miss Rowena 
Thom x an unnamed seedling. The ovoid buds 
open to cup-shaped flowers, two and one-fourth 
inches in diameter, each with ten petals of wild 
rose pink having a white center. Flowers are 
borne in clusters and are valuable both for mass- 
ing in the garden and for cutting. It is a 
continuous bloomer. 

Lovely. Hybrid tea. Originated by Howard & 
Smith, Montebello, Cal. To be introduced by 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., in 1936. The parentage is 
given as two unnamed seedlings. The high-cen- 
tered flower is said to be three inches in diameter, 
has twenty-eight petals and is carmine pink. It 
is violet-scented. The plants are described as two 
feet high and as continuous-blooming. 

The Doctor. Hybrid tea. Originated by Howard 
& Smith, Montebello, Cal. To be introduced by 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., in 1936. A seedling, the 
progeny of two unnamed seedlings. Flower is 
described as of the Killarney type, with flowers 
three and one-half inches in diameter, with 
twenty-three petals, being satiny pink in color 
and having a fruity fragrance. Plants are bushy, 
are eighteen inches in height and bloom con- 
tinuously. 

Glowing Carmine. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
Howard & Smith, Montebello, Cal. To be intro- 
duced by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., in 1936. Said to 
be a seedling of Miss Rowena Thom x an unnamed 
seedling. Flower is of the type of La France, 
globular, three and one-half inches in diameter, 
with forty petals, being carmine in color, with a 
moderate fragrance. Plants are described as of 
open habit, are three feet tall and bloom con- 
tinuously. 

Adorable. Hybrid tea. A sport of Columbia 
discovered by Henry Eichholz, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Flowers are described as flesh pink in color, four 
inches or more in diameter, with twenty or more 
petals. It is said to be similar to Columbia, but 
is different in color and more floriferous than its 
parent. 

Avalon, Hybrid tea. A sport of Duchess of 
Atholl. Discovered by the Western Rose Co., San 
Fernando, Cal., and introduced by the Germain 
Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Flower is 
described as globular, five inches in diameter, 
with thirty petals, being apricot-yellow in color 
and slightly fragrant. Flower is said to be similar 
to Duchess of Atholl, but is different in color, is 
larger and is a more abundant bloomer. 

President Boone. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
Howard & Smith, Montebello, Cal., and intro- 
duced by them this year. Said to be the progeny 
of unnamed seedlings. Flowers are described as 
full and deep, between four and five inches in 
diameter and of a brilliant crimson that does not 
blue. Intensely fragrant. Plant is upright, with 
large, leathery foliage, is vigorous and hardy and 
is a continuous bloomer. 


Topaz. Polyantha. Originated by Mathias 


Tantan, Uetersen, Germany, and introduced by 
the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa., in 1935. 
Said to be a seedling of Johanna Tantau x (Prof. 
Gnau x Julien Potin). 


Flower is described as 


double with a high center, followed by a cactus 
curl to the petals. It is one and one-half inches 
in diameter, has forty to fifty petals and is lemon 
yellow and cream in color. Slightly fragrant. 
Flowers are borne in clusters of several together. 
Plant is described as low-growing and spreading 
in habit, resistant to disease and a continuous 
bloomer. 

Tom Thumb. This is a change in name of the 
Lawrenciana rose formerly registered as Peon. 
It was originated by John de Vink, Holland, and 
is to be introduced by the Conard-Pyle Co., West 
Grove, Pa., in 1936. R. Marion Hatton. 





NEW ROSE PATENTED. 


A plant patent was granted October 
29, report Rummler, Rummler & Wood- 
worth, patent lawyers of Chicago, on a 
rose described as follows: 


No. 144. Hybrid tea rose. Martin C. Amling, 
Pana, Ill., assignor to the Amling Rose Co., Pana, 
Ill, A variety of rose characterized particularly 
by having a color range from Tyrian rose and 
rose color to deep rose-pink and amaranth pink, 
a delicate and attractive fragrance of long dura- 
tion, a bush unusually prolific of bloom and a 
bloom of large-size petals. 





NEW AZALEAS PATENTED. 


Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
Chicago patent lawyers, have announced 
that the following plant patents on 
azaleas were issued November 5: 


No. 145. Azalea. Lambertus Christian Bobbink, 
East Rutherford, N. J. variety of evergreen 
azalea characterized particularly by the quick, 
graceful growth and early and profuse flowering 
of the plant in trusses and by the production of 
flowers of large size, of single, 5-petaled struc- 
ture, with subvarieties blooming over an excep- 
tionally wide range of time and in colors ranging 
from white to dark carmine. 

No. 146. Azalea. Lambertus Christian Bobbink, 
Fast Rutherford, N. J. A variety of evergreen 
azalea characterized particularly by the quick, 
graceful growth and early and profuse flowering 
of the plant in trusses and by the production of 
flowers of large size, of semidouble, 10-petaled 
structure, with subvarieties blooming over an 
heen nen wn A wide range of time and in colors 
ranging from white to dark carmine. 

No. 147. Azalea. Lambertus Christian Bobbink. 
East Rutherford, N. J. A variety of evergreen 
azalea characterized particularly by the quick. 
graceful growth and early and profuse flowering of 
the plant in trusses and by the production of flow- 
ers of large size, of double, many-petaled struc- 
ture, with subvarieties blooming over an excep- 
tionally wide range of time and in colors ranging 
from white to dark carmine. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs, D. M. Mitchell. 


Mrs. D. M. Mitchell, wife of D. M. 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell Nursery Co., 
Owatonna, Minn., and a former presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Nursery- 
men’s Association, died recently at the 
City hospital, Owatonna, after a short 
illness. Mrs. Mitchell was well liked not 
only in her home city but elsewhere. 


The deceased belonged to many or- 
ganizations and ‘was an _ industrious 
member in all. She was a charter mem- 
ber of the D. A. R. and a past matron 
in the Eastern Star organization. She 
was also a lifelong member of and 
worker in the Universalist church of 
Owatonna. Surviving Mrs. Mitchell are 
her husband, D. M. Mitchell; a son, 
Leslie, who is well known among nurs- 
erymen; two grandchildren, and a 
brother. Funeral services, which were 
private, were held at the home of the 
family November 4, attended by friends 
and members of the Minneseta State 
Nurserymen’s Association. L. 8S. 





Harry C. ENGLisH, of Springtime 
Gardens, Ine., Bound Brook, N. J., land- 
seape gardener and nurseryman, died 
November 9 at Plainfield, N. J 


Wooprow Smack was badly burned 
about the hands and arms October 29 
in a fire which destroyed the tool house 
and electric power house of the Del- 
Mar-Va Nurseries, Selbyville, Del. In 
trying to start the electric system, Mr. 
Smack poured gasoline into the engine 
to prime it and the gasoline exploded. 
Elton Lynch is the proprietor of the 
nurseries. 














“PLEASE RECOMMEND-” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 
gation! 


FREE! Ask for folder “Knots the 
Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 


79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Gro. B. Carpenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 











American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
agnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 














PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
Write for information. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
Nurserymen’s 
211 Hamilton St. ar mi. 








TREE SEEDS tet'orer'ss reas 


Send for your copy of our New Price List of: 


Seeds of Conifers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, Palms, Sub- 
Tropical Plants, Lining-Out and Wood Grown Stock. 


ATZENSTEIN & €O. 
ATLANTA, GA. 7 
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THE Monrovia Nursery Co., Monrovia, 
Cal., celebrated its ninth anniversary 
with a sale starting October 4. The pro- 
prietor is H. E. Rosedale. 


WitH 250 shares, no par, Richfield 
Nurseries, Ine., Columbus, O., has been 
incorporated by George M. Roudebush, 
I. J. Sechryer and M. E. Fahey. 


B. F. Kinpic is building up a nursery 
at Shipshewana, Ind. He was formerly a 
nurseryman at Middlebury, Ind., but was 
out of the business for several years. 


A SHED at the nursery of the I. E. 
Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, Mich., was 
destroyed by fire October 20, with a loss 
of $15,000, part of which was covered 
by insurance. 


D. B. MILLIKEN, of the Claremont 
Nursery, Claremont, Cal., has announced 
that J. H. Milliken, formerly head sales- 
man for the old Floral Home Nursery, 
Pomona, Cal., has joined the Claremont 
firm. 


AT PUBLIC auction, in a foreclosure 
sale, the Ira Williams nursery farm, 
Jamestown, N. Y., consisting of about 
six acres of land, nursery buildings, a 
garage and a 6-room residence, was 
bought October 23 by Albert Nelson, 
Jamestown. Mr. Williams died a year 
ago. 

INCLUDED in the display of Outpost 
Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn., at the 
recent fair at Danbury, Conn., was a 50- 
foot European beech tree, with a 30-foot 
spread. The tree is estimated to be 40 
years old and, with its entire root sys- 
tem, weighed twelve tons when it was 
moved to the fair for planting near the 
former automobile building. 


WituiaM E., Dick, landscape architect, 
has become associated with Waynesboro 
Nurseries, Inc., Waynesboro, Va., open- 
ing an office in the Citizens-Waynesboro 
Bank building. Mr. Dick is a graduate 
of the landscape and engineering depart- 
ment of the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering and has 
had considerable experience designing 
and restoring gardens in the south. 


THE Hazen Home Nursery, west of 
Hatfield, Ind., is operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith Hazen, who celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary October 8. 
Mr. Smith is 76 years old and Mrs. 
Smith 68, and they started their business 
forty years ago at Boonville, Ind., mov- 
ing to a farm northwest of Hatfield in 
1900 and seven years later moving to the 
present location. Mr. Smith is the grower 
and Mrs. Smith sells the stock and does 
the landscaping. 


Dr. Aveust E. Mier, florist of 
Zanesville, O., has been named regional 
nursery director of six states, which are 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. This is the 
first of a number of such regions to be 
established by the federal government. 
The first nursery will be started soon on a 
200-acre tract near Zanesville, Dr. Miller 
planning to plant 40,000,000 seeds of de- 
ciduous and evergreen stock, the seedlings 
to be supplied to soil-erosion control 
projects and C. C. C. camps. 











Keep Step with the 
Progress of the Industry 


New thoughts in landscaping... . . Advanced sales promotion 
methods... .. New varieties of stock ..... Improved business 
systems ..... All these spell progress in the nursery industry. 


It is easy to keep in touch with what's new in the field by reading 
The American Nurseryman regularly. Here all the latest develop- 
ments are reported by competent, practical men in a readily 
understandable manner. Edited exclusively for the nursery field, 
its issues regularly carry a fund of information valuable to those 
in the industry. 


Articles of Interest to Every Nurseryman 


In addition to major subjects, such as are listed above, the columns of The 
American Nurseryman contain other articles of universal interest. Included 
are items on legislation and taxation affecting the industry and data on plant 
patents awarded. Government contracts, highway planting, F. E. R. A. and 
public works appropriations including landscape work provisions are regu- 
larly reported. Rules on fruit names, standard grades on small fruits. 
authoritative articles on insect and disease control, all add to the value of 
the publication. 


New Varieties Becoming Popular 


No nurseryman can afford to disregard a change in the trend of demand for 
various types of stock. New varieties of trees, shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials are constantly coming into more general use, and those items will yield 
the greatest profits. Two to four pages in each issue of The American 
Nurseryman are devoted to discussions and comments on the better and 
newer varieties and to articles on special classes of stock. You can keep 
san ae on the pulse of demand by reading The American Nurseryman 
regularly. 


Trade Reports from All Sections 


At regular intervals, reports on conditions in the nursery field from coast to 
coast are published. This information comes from active operators who 
are in a position to sense almost instantly any variation in demand and who 
can recognize the reasons responsible for increase or decrease. These re- 
ports are the trade's barometer to guide the wholesaler in his planting and 
the retailer in his purchases. 


The News of the Industry 


Approaching events, including state, sectional and national meetings and 
shows, are all announced in advance in the news columns of The American 
Nurseryman. Subsequent reports cover important action taken at these 
meetings. The addresses delivered by the industry's leaders are published. 
All the spot news that holds interest for this field, from a multitude of 
sources, appears in The American Nurseryman. 


24 ISSUES FOR $]° 


Date 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 


Name 
Address 
City..... REE RN ST 
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MINNESOTA SOIL STUDIES. 


A study of soils as a guide to forest 
management, which should prove, at least 
in some parts, of interest to nurserymen, 
has been concluded by the staff of the 
lake states forest experiment station in 
Minnesota. 

As a basis for selecting planting sites 
or determining species to use in the con- 
version of aspen areas, the station has 
correlated some of the 400 different soil 
types in the forested part of the lake 
states with cover types. It was found 
that differences between many of the soil 
types are not reflected in differences of 
forest cover. The factor that controls the 
occurrence of permanent forest cover is 
the water régime, or moisture relation- 
ships, of the soil. Although soils may be- 
long to several soil types, if they have a 
similar water régime, they will usually 
have the same forest cover. The soil 
types were, therefore, classified on the 
basis of their moisture relationships into 
six major groups. 

These six soil groups correspond to 
certain broad forest types as follows: 
Soil Group 


Forest Cover Characteristic 


Species 
ee PON weencdaneew Jack pine and Nor 
way pine 
Fresh..... BER ccwssccccses White, black and red 
oaks 
ee Northern hard- 
woods of good 
GE weeweenadl Sugar maple, beech, 
yellow birch, bass- 
wood 
Intermit- 
tently 
WOE. cree Northern hard- 
woods of poor 
QUE cocccccee Same species, with 
yellow birch more 
important 
Wet. coerce Lowland hard- 
SD ecncceneds Elm, ash, soft maples 
Saturated. Coniferous 
wer Black spruce, cedar, 


tamarack 

The water régime of the soil is, of 
course, the resultant of many factors, 
such as texture, depth of water table, 
character of the subsoil and topography. 
These conditions can be easily recognized 
in the field, and the suitability of a given 
soil for forest purposes can, therefore, be 
readily determined. For instance, a sand 
with a subsoil of sand or rock has a deep 
water table or none at all and is a dry 
soil. A sandy loam over a subsoil of clay, 
even with a fairly low water table, is 
likely to be a fresh soil. A moist soil is 
the result of a combination of loam over 
sand or especially clay, with a water 
table at not great depth from the sur- 
face. The remaining groups—intermit- 
tently wet, wet and saturated soils—can 
be determined by their topogra phy. 

With these simple indications, there 
should be no difficulty in determining the 
moisture conditions of soils and their po- 
tential forest cover. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Roses, field-grown, 2-year, No. 1; Peaches, 
1-year; Cherries, 2-year; Pears, 2-year. Ex- 
tra nice, first-class stock; send for list. 

J. Geraghty & Son, Geneva, N. Y. 

Peach Seed, Tennessee Naturals, about 6,000 
seed to bu., 1 to 10 bus., $2.25; 10 to 50 bus., 
$2.12%; 50 bus. and up, $2.00 

Surplus November 5, 200 bu. 

Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. _ 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 











OKLAHOMA INSPECTION RULES. 


R. E. Montgomery, state nursery in- 
spector for Oklahoma, has released the 
following regulations: 

“According to a recent act of the 
Oklahoma legislature, all persons, firms 
or corporations growing nursery stock 
in the state of Oklahoma for the pur- 
pose of resale must apply to the state 
nursery inspector at Oklahoma City for 
inspection of their stock before said 
stock ean be legally disposed of. The 
same applies to all florists handling cut 
flowers, pot plants, bedding plants, 
roots, corms, rhizomes, ete. The act 
provides for a $5 (per day or fraction 
thereof) inspection fee and expenses. 
Any person disposing of nursery or 
floral stock not grown by himself is 
compelled according to a ruling of the 
attorney-general’s office to acquire a 
dealer’s certificate. Said certificate can 
be obtained from the state board of 
agriculture by executing a bond in the 
sum of $2,000, furnishing said depart- 
ment with an affidavit to the effect that 
they have and will comply with all rules 
and regulations adopted by the depart- 
ment, and payment of a state fee of $20. 

“All persons wishing to act as agents 
must secure an agent’s certificate from 
this department, and said agent’s certifi- 
eate will be issued upon request of the 
principal and a payment of a state fee 
of $1. All out-of-state nurserymen, flo- 
rists or greenhouse men can obtain per- 
mission to ship their products into Okla- 
homa by filing with the orchard and 
nursery department of the board of 
agriculture a copy of their inspection 
certificate issued by the state inspector 
of the state where said stock was grown 
and remitting a state fee of $5. 

“The requirements mentioned for a 
dealer’s certificate apply to any firm, 
corporation or individual who is a resi- 
dent of the state of Oklahoma or to a 
nonresident, 

“Any further information can be ob- 
tained from the orchard and nursery 
department, State Capitol building, 
Oklahoma City.” 








HELP WANTED 


Nurseryman, young man to develop 
small nursery on percentage. One capa- 
ble of doing landscaping and not afraid 
of work. Good opportunity for hustler 


Hal Kohn, Newberry, S. C. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 














HELP WANTED 


Experienced nursery salesman to call on 
tobacco farmers and city trade in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Special offer 
with weekly advances to cracker-jack 
salesman A splendid territory. We 
have a good line of fruit and ornamen- 
tals. Write quick 


Jones Nursery, Woodlawn, Va. 











TO EXCHANGE 


Seed and seedlings of perennials and 
rock garden plants Want hardy 
Phloxes, Chrysanthemums Azaleas, 
Bulbs, small Evergreens, or anything 
we can use 


Arthur Lee Bridgeport, Pa. 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1935 
WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER 


THOSE DOGS 
HAVE RUINED 


[A 
LA 





@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 

Just make a spray using 1)4 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 

Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 


» Louisville, Kentucky 


PROTECTS 
SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 













Automotive Tree 
Moving Machines 





if you are not using our new Tree 
Mover, it is costing too much to move 
your trees. Write for description. 


DANBURY & EAGLESON 


Manufacturers of Automotive Tree-moving 
Machines, Carts and Wheelbarrows 


72nd & Mission Rd., Kansas City, Kan. 











SPHAGNUM 
°° MOSS -° 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











FINE 
auaury WOOD LABELS 
‘%x% inches, copper wired, per 1000, 
$1.75 plain, $2.25 painted. 
Your name and address printed, 65c 


extra. 
P. Heinze & Co. 
3446 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, MM. 


— 
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Write for Samples and Price List 






COSTS 
LESS THAN 


BURLAP BUNDLES 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 

It's waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 

If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 














The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 

Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding 


Price, 85.00 cash 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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65% 1 75% 
IMPROVEMENTS 
IN STAND 


QUICKER! 
350 to 400 air- 
tight, germ- 
free wrappings 
in an hour 
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Such results are the rule—not the exception— 
when Revolite Antiseptic germ-killing NURSERY- 
MAN'S TAPE is used to protect piece-root grafts 
against parasitic infection and root knots. 


Highly effective...safe...contains an active chemi- 
cal compound speedily fatal to crown galls and 
other bacteria, harmless to plant tissue. No 
possibility of girdling—forms an air-tight, heal- 
ing, antiseptic wrapping which decomposes 
naturally before the new graft starts to swell. 
Protect and increase your stand...and your 
profits...with Revolite Antiseptic NURSERYMAN’S 
TAPE. Write today for free sample. 

Revolite 


Antiseptic 
Nurseryman's 
Tape 


Ordinary 
Non. Medicated 
Nurseryman’s 

Tape Observe dark 
circle around 
the white spot 
of ANTISEPTIC 
tape; crown gall 
bacteria have 
been killed 


Note that crown 
gall bacteria in 
large test disk 
encircling tape 
(white spot) re 
main unaffected 





THE RFVOUTE..... 


A Subsidiary of Johnson & Jonnson 


NEW SRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


| ANTISEPTIC 
GERM-KILLING 


ri 
fit. . 
PREVENT THIS NURSERYMANS TAPE 








We are collectors of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 


Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED C0. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 














NUCROP SEED 


French Crab Apple 
80c Ib. 


French Pear 
$1.25 Ib. 

( Special prices on quantities ) 
Order now for Fall delivery. 
Write for general Forest and 

Nursery Seed Catalogue. 

WHOLESALE ONLY 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. 





New York, N. Y. 








Over 1400 Dealers — In 46 States 


Made Money Last Season 


Selling 


jJ.& P. ROSE NOVELTIES 


(An increase of 500 over last year) 


:- Ask us for Particulars -: 











ROSE TEST GARDENS 


at Newark 
Contain the Roses of the Future 


These Test Gardens contain over 22,000 rose plants—over 1000 named 
varieties and several thousand new unnamed seedlings of our own hybridizing 
and from rose hybridizers in all parts of the world, from which introductions 
are most carefully and rigidly selected. 

—— OTHER SPECIALTIES ——— 
NEW AND IMPROVED Strains in PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Wholesale Only 
Distributors and Hybridizers of New Roses & Plant Specialties 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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